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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR AND EVALUATION OF LABORATORY
HOODS

The hood is the best-known local exhaust device used in laboratories. It is,
however, but one part (typically the principal exhaust port) of the total
ventilation system and should not be considered as separate from the total
system, because its performance will be strongly influenced by other
features in the general ventilation system. A number of recent studies of
hood performance (see Section I.H.7) in terms of the protection hoods
afford to laboratory workers have shown the importance of such factors as
the volume of input air to the laboratory, the location of the laboratory
input-air ports, the location of the hood within the laboratory, and the
placement of apparatus within the hood. Any efforts to correct poor hood
performance should involve consideration of all of these factors.

HOOD DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION

Laboratory hoods and the associated exhaust ducts should be constructed
of nonflammable materials. They should be equipped with either vertical
or horizontal sashes that can be closed. Welded steel construction is
recommended for the sash frame. The glass within the sash should be
laminated safety glass at least 7/32 in. thick or other equally safe material
that will not shatter in the event of an explosion within the hood. The
utility control valves, electrical receptacles (see Section I.G.I), and other
fixtures should be located outside of the hood to minimize the need to
reach within the hood proper. The construction materials, plumbing
requirements, and interior design will vary, depending on the intended use
of the hood. Although external baffles have been shown to provide
improved directional airflow on some hoods, their use on all hoods is not
indicated.

In recent years, the "supplementary-air hood" has become popular. This
hood directs a blanket of untempered or partially tempered air vertical to
the hood face between the operator and the sash. As much as 70% of the
total air exhausted by the hood can be taken from a supplementary air
source, resulting in considerable savings in energy. However, careful
balancing of both the velocity and direction of the incoming air is required
to achieve even air distribution across the hood face; if such a hood is
operated with the sash closed, the supplementary air is of little value and
may even upset the general laboratory ventilation. Consequently, the
design and installation of a laboratory ventilation system employing
supplementary-air hoods should not be attempted without the aid of a
qualified ventilation engineer (see Section I.H.I),